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PRAYER IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Suggested by the picture of a kuecling Magdalen. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


in the deep wilderness, unseen, she pray’ d, 

Vhe daughters of Jerusalem :—alone, 

With all the still, small whispers of the night, 

And with the searching glances of the stars, 

And with her God, alone! She tified up 

Her sad, sweet voice, while trembling o’er her head 
‘The leaves thrill’d with praycr—the tearful prayer, 
Of woman's quenchiess, yet repentant love. 


* Father of spirits, hear! 
Look on the inmost soul, to Thee reveal’d; 
Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before Thy sight in solitude unseal’d! 


“ Hear, Father! hearand aid! 
If I have loved tow well, if I hive shed, 
in my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head 
Gifts, on Thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid: 
“TfL have sought to live 
Bat in ene light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
—Thou, that art Love! oh, pity and forgive! 


“ Chasten’d and school'd at last, 
No more, no more ny struggling spirit burns, 
But fix'd on Thee, from that vain worship turns! 
—What have [said !—the deep dream is not past. 


“ Yet hear! if still T love, 
Oh! still too fondly—if, for ever seen, 
An eartily im ge comes, my goul between 
Aud Thy calm glory, Father! tunroned above: 
“Tf still a voice is near, 
(Even while Is » these wanderings to contro},) 
Anearthly voiceS®&squieting ay soul, 
With its deep music, too intensely dea . 


“QG Father, draw to Thee 
Mv lost affectious back !—the dreaming eyes 
Clear from theic mist—sustain the heart ihat dies; 
Give the worn soul ouce more its pintons free ! 


“T must love on, O God! 
This bosom must love on!—but let Thy breath 
Teuch aad make pure the flame that knows not death, 
Bearing ti up to Heaven, Love's own abode!"’ 


Ages and ages past, the Wilderness, 

With its dark cedars; and the thri ling Night, 

With her pale stars; and the mysterious winds, 
Fraught with all sound, were conscious of those prayers. 


—How many such hath woman's bursting heart 
Since then in silence and in darkness breath'd, 
Like a diin night flower’s odor, up to God! 


MISS BURNEY. 

Miss Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay, 
wrote her celebrated novel of Evelina, when 
only 17 years of age, and published it without 
the knowledge of her father, who having occa- 
sion to visit the metropolis, soon after it had is- 
sued from the press, purchased it as the work 
then most popular, and most likely to prove an 
acceptable treat to his family. 

When Dr. Burney had concluded his business 
in town, he went to Chessington, the seat of 
Mr. Crisp, where his family was on a visit. He 
had scarcely dismounted and entered the par- 
lor, when the customery question of * What 
news?” was rapidly addressed to him by the 
several personages of the little party.  Noth- 
ing,” said the worty Doctor, “ but a great deal 
of noise about a novel which I have brought 
you.” 

When the book was produced, and its title 
read, the surprised and conscious Miss Burney 
turned away her face to conceal the blushes and 
delighted confusion which otherwise would 
have betrayed her secret; but the bustle which 


usually attends the arrival of a friend in the 
country, where the monotonous but peaceful 
tenor of life is agreeably disturbed by such a 
change, prevented the curious and happy group 
from observing the agitation of their sister. Af- 
ter dinner, Mr. Crisp proposed that the book 
should be read. This was done with all due 
rapidity; when the gratifying comments made 
during its progress, and the acclamations which 
attended its conclusion, ratified, the approbation 
of the public. The amiable author, whose anx- 
iety and pleasure could with difficulty be con- 
cealed, was at length overcome by the delicious 
feelings of her heart; she burst into tears, and 
throwing herself on her father’s neck, avowed 
herself the author of Evelina. The joy and sur- 
prise of her sisters, and still more of her father, 
cannot easily be expressed. Dr. Burney, con 

scious as he was of the talents of his daughter, 
never thought that such maturity of observa- 
tion and judgment, such fertility of imagination, 
and chasteness of style, could be displayed 
by a girl of 17, by one who appeared a mere in- 
fant in artlessness and inexperience, and whose 
deep seclusion from the world had excluded her 
from all usual knowledge of its ways, 


“HELP YOURSELF.” 


Tue custom s£LPING ONESELF has its sanc- 
tion in the remotest antiquity, and has been con- 
tinued down to the present day in the highest 
places, and by those whom it especially behoves 
to set example to the world. It was clearly 
never desigued that man should regulate his 
conduct for the good of others, for the first les- 
son taught to the first ef men, was to take care 
of himself; had it been intended that men 
should study the good of each other, a number 
would surely have been simultaneously created 
for the exercise of the principle, instead of one, 
who, being alone, was essentially selfish. Adam 
was all the world to himself. With the addi- 
tion of Eve, human society commenced; and 
the fault of our first mother furnishes a grand 
and terrible example of the mischief of think- 
ing of the benefit of another. Satan suggested 
to her that Adam should partake of the fruit— 
an idea, having in it the taint of benevolence, 
so generally mistaken—whence sin and death 
came into the world. Had Eve been strictly 
selfish, she would wisely have kept the apples 
to herself, and the evil would have been avoided. 
Had Adam helped himself, he would have had 
no stomach for helping another—and so, on his 
part, the evil temptation had been obviated. 


The HELP yourRsELF principle has at no time 
been extinct in society, while it is seen to be a 
universal law of Nature. The wolf helps him- 
sci/f to the lamb, and the lamb to the grass. No 
animal assists another, excepting when in the 
relation of parent to young, when Nature could 
not dispense with the caprice of benevolence, 
which in this instance, be it observed, distresses 
the parties susceptible of the sentiment; for 
suckling creatures are always in poor condition. 
Appropriation is the great business of the uni- 
verse. The institution of property is, on the 
other had, artificial. 
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SELECT TALES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


A STORY OF THE PLAGUE AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE, 

In one part of Europe the Cholera still adds its 

horrors to those of war, and though England is 

mercifully preserved from its visitation, the 

voice of alarm does not cease to be heard among 

us—* the ery is still, 2f comes,” and the talk is 


every where of fevers, and infections, and mor- 
tal maladies. My last paper was on Quarantine, 


whence the transition to the plague must seem 


easy and natural. 


Among the friends I acquired during my re- 
sidence at Constantinople, there was nobedy I 
valued so much and with whom I passed so 
much time as Mr. C. Z——, a native of the 
place, descended from an American family, and 
informed by travel and the constant society of 
the better class of Franks that frequent Pera. 


‘The following details I gleaned almost entirely 


from him, and he is himself the fond, devoted 
father—the hero of his tale. Madame W . 
his daughter, had been some two or three years 
married to an Englishman attached to our con- 


sular establishment at Constantinople, and was 


recently the happy mother of a lovely infant.— 
A father might be partial, but his praises of his 
daughter’s beauty and talent, and goodness of 
heart, I have often heard confirmed by others, 
and all wno had known Madame W seem- 
ed to preserve the most affectionate and admi- 
ring recollections of her. She must, indeed, 
have been one of these gentle beings we occa- 
sionally hear of, in our passage through life, 
without eliciting emotion and melancholy regret 


—who seem to be a portion of the heart of eve- 


ry speaker, and of whom it is constantly said, 
* Ah! if you had known her!” One evening 
that Madame W was entertaining her sis- 
ters and other near relations and some friends 
at Pera,she felt of a sudden seriously indisposed. 
The plague was known to be in Constantinople, 
but it was not raging to any great extent, and 
had scarcely crossed the Golden Horn to the 
Christian suburb. So little did the party appre- 
hend that the dread matady was among them, 
they all felt her pulse, and came in the closest 
contact with her. She cut in for a game at 
whist, and when the family party broke up, she 
shook hands with all her friends, and embraced 
her father and her sisters. That night her fever 


increased, and the next morning as daylight 


broke into the room, and allowed her to see, 
Madame W discovered a2 small, dark-red 
spot about the joint of herhand. She knew the 
fatal token, but she said not a word to her hus- 
band, who was sleeping at her side; she took 
her little girl that was lying on her bosom, and 
placed it in a cradle, and then waited until such 


time as she could send for her father. 


When Mr. C. Z entered the room she 
was alone. She mournfully held up her hand, 
and he saw with horror the plague spot on her 
wrist. Still, however, there was a hope that it 
might not be the plague —a feeble hope indeed, 
but it served to cheer him, as he took the sad 
road to the dwelling of one of those professors 
who are called Plague Doctors, and who by con- 
stant practice are supposed to be able to detect 
the malady in its earliest stages. The doctor 
soon came to her bedside, and filled the hearts 
of all the household with consternation by de- 
claring that Madame W had indeed the 
plague. No sooner had the words passed his 


lips than every body turned to flee—the ser- 
vants, who were Christians of Pera, and far from 
feeling the indifference to the plague, and the 
conviction of fatalism common for the Turks, 
would not stay another moment in the house, 
and her husband, who was almost petrified with 
fear, was among the first to leave the perilous 
spot. As the noble-hearted woman, who had 
borne the doubt and conviction that she was at- 
tacked by the fatal malady, with the courage of 
a heroine, saw this desertion, and that her infant 
daughter too was taken away, her’ strength of 
heart failed her, and while burning tears came 
to her eyes, she said to her father who stood 
close to her, hanging over her with an expres- 
sion of anguish in her countenance—* Tout le 
monde mabandonne, mon pere? mais vous ne 
m'abandonnercz pas.”-—*“ never, my dear,’’ was 
the answer of the parent, who had not a thought 
to give to his own safety, but whe, as he spoke, 
embraced his darling, suffering child, and caught 
her infectious breath on his lips. By this time 
the house was cleared of all save the father and 
daughter, the plague doctor, and an old Turk, 
who, fortified by the predestinarian doctrines of 
the Koran, volunteered his services and atten- 
dance on the sick, whom no Frank in Pera would 
have approached for a mine of wealth—whom 
husband, sisters, brother-—all the dearest and 
nearest connexions abandoned—all, but her 
good old father! 

When the plague doctor retired, the house 
was placed in quarantine, nobody entering its 
doors but people supplying the objects that might 
be wanted by its inmates from a distance. No 
condition can well be imagined gore calamitous 
sua this—to see oneself avoi by one’s fel- 
low creatures—to feel that to approach a human 
being would be a crime—to watch the rapid 
progress of a disease that so rarely fails to kill, 
in a person of one dearer to us than all the world 
beside, to count the dull hours as they pass on, 
and to know almost to a certainty that in so 
many hours the dear object of all one’s solici- 
tude will be rendered insane by the scorching 
fever, and insensible to one’s attention and ca- 
resses—in sc many hours more will be a disco- 
lored corpse—in so many more the food of 
worms, of loathsome werms, though that flesh 
is of our flesh, and fair, and dear, and most pre- 
cious to our hearts and eyes ! 

In declaring Madame W ’s disorder to 
be the plague, the doctor had remarked that 
it did not seem the most virulent class of 
that disorder —that it was rather what he term- 
ed “la peste benigna,” but unfortunately before 
the malady was ascertained, she had been 
copiously bled by a European practitioner. [ 
say unfortunately, because it seems to be estab- 
lished that nothing is more prejudicial in plague 
cases than the use of the lancet, and her poor 
father was always of opinion that had she not 
been bled, she would have recovered. 

When the bubo broke out on her arm, her de- 
voted parent bathed it with his own hands, and 
even when it had burst, entirely regardless of 
his own life or death, he dressed the festering, 
revolting wound: whilst she was burning with 
the most horrid fever, and writhing with pain, 
he often supported her in his arms, and her 
aching head would recline on his bosom, and 
her breath, hot as the vapor from an oven, would 
mingle with his. But yet he caught not the 
infection. 

Frequently did the affectionate young woman 
express her fears that her dear father would be 
seized with the fatal disorder—frequently did 
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she entreat him earnestly to leave her to her 
fate ; and as long as she retained her reason she 
testified her sense of his truly paternal affection 
and devotedness, in words whose recollection 
seldom failed to make my stout-hearted friend’s 
eyes overflow with tears. But it was most pit- 
eous when the heat that raged at her brain de- 
stroyed her fine intellect, and she remained 
either mute as in a lethargy, or uttered words 
void of meaning, or sentences of the wildest and 
most confused import. The predominant ob- 
ject in the mind and heart of the young mother 
was her infant daughter, and at times she would 
implore in a tone the most piteous, that they 
would restore her child. At other moments she 
would clasp her arms over her scorching breast, 
as though she held the little cherub in her arms, 
and her parched lips would move as though 
she blessed it. Sometimes her haggard eye, as 
it glared across the apartment, seemed to be 
filled with imaginary objects, and she would 
smile or frown as these fantasies of her diseased 
brain were agreeable or otherwise. Meanwhile 
her afflicted father, whom now she could not 
even know, much less recegnize his fond unwea- 
rying cares of her, scarcely left her bedside for 
a moment, but sat sometimes with her hand in 
his, sometimes gazing fixedly on the form of his 
darling daughter,that might always be seen con- 
euming itself away like a statue of wax before 
a glowing fire. The old Turkish menial went 
and came, and supplied him with that food 
which he could hardly be said to taste in the 
bitterness of his grief, and which he scarcely 
would have thought of himself. My friend al- 
ways described the nights he thus passed, as 
something most awful. Every thing would be 
still in Pera and the adjoining suburbs of To- 
phana, and Galata—so still, so silent the sick 
room, that the breathing of his dying child was 
dreadfully audible; and when this silence was 
interrupted by the barking of some of those in- 
numerable dogs that stray about Constantinople 
witheutany master,and with whatever home the 
corners of the streets, or the ruins of houses 
may afford them; or when the Beckdji, or Turk- 
ish watchman, going his round, struck at inter- 
vals the stone pavement of the streets with his 
club, which is always heavily loaded with an 
iron ferule, and the hollow noise echoed through 
the long, narrow, dark street of Pera, the sounds 
only served to render deeper still, and more 
grave-like, the solemn silence that succeeded 
them. The tall white minarets of the mosque 
of Tophana were immediately below the house, 
and visible from Madame W ’s chamber. — 
They rose stark in the deep blue sky of night, 
like sheeted ghosts, and in addition to the sounds 
I have mentioned as interrupting at intervals 
the solemn silence, there proceeded from them, 
at the Meslemin’s hours of prayers, the low, 
impressive chaunt of the Muezzin, which, and 
more particularly, at the midnight Ezann,* at 
the atilly hour of darkness and sleep, broke on 
the ear like a voice from another world. At 
these summonses to prayer, the poor old Turk, 
who was always near at hand, and who had 
contracted a reverence and affection for the 
Christian that so loved his daughter, would re- 
tire to a corner of the room and mumble his de- 
votions. It might be that the Christian father 
and daughter were included in those prayers; 
the petitions of the Mussulman might be as ef- 
ficacious at the throne of Heavenly grace and 
mercy, as purer and sounder homilies; but it 


* The eall to prayar. 


was not the will of Providence that Madame 
WwW “should be restored to health and to her 
fond father, whose life seemed to depend upon 
hers, 

I believe it was on the fourth day of her 
dreadful malady that death released her from 
her sufferings. For some hours before the aw- 
ful moment her reason was restored, and though 
weak and faint and with but the “shadow of a 
sound” for her voice, she spoke composedly and 
most affectionately to her dear parent, who had 
grown pale, and thin, and haggard, in watching 
over his darling child. She recommended—and 
what is there on earth so sacred as the recom- 
mendation of a dying mother to her offspring ? 
—she recommended her infant to the protection 
of her sisters: she spoke of the difficult and 
dangerous career of a girl deprived of a mo- 
ther’s care, and she hoped that her dear Maria 
would supply a mother’s place. At intervals, 
when she saw her poor father bowed down with 
grief, she would make an attempt at composure 
and even gaicty: and her fine countenance 
would sparkle for 2 moment with its former vi- 
vacity, and her bright intellect still exercise that 
influence which when in health and happiness 
irradiated every society she frequented. It was 
after one of these efforts, that my friend, whose 
eyes were constantly rivetted on her, saw a sud- 
den change in her countenance—there was an 
awful something flashed over it—a flitting shad- 
ow of mystery and solemnity—the reflection of 
coming immortality—a something like the shade 
of a bird high up in the heavens cast on a deep 
and solitary lake. The fond father passionately 
grasped her hand as though by physical force 
he would prevent that spirit’s eternal retreat.— 
She fixed her large black eyes on his anxious 
face, and muttered “I die.” His arm was 
then round her attenuated waist, he clasped her 
closer to his bosom, he grasped her hand still 
firmer; a gentle pressure—so gentle that it 
would have scarcely discomposed the down on 
a feather, returned the paternal pressure, and 
she breathed forth her soul in his embrace, and 
her pale, cold face fell like marble upon the now 
desolate bosom of her father. 

From the first disclosure of her disorder—-from 
the first moment when on enteriug that room 
which he had scarcely ever left since for an in- 
stant, she had silently raised her hand and 
showed the small dark-red spot on her wrist, he 
had felt that his child must die: for days and 
sleepless nights he had watched the approaches 
of death, which he had every hour seen coming 
nearer and nearer and more rapidly : the voice 
of hope had long been mute in his affectionate 
heart; the grave was before his eyes; but now 
that she was dead, he could uot comprehend 
how it could be—how she, who but just now, 
breathed and spoke, and looked love and life, 
should be an inanimate, cold, cold mass—how 
she, his own flesh and blood, should be senseless 
to his caresses and his despair—how she, so 
exquisitely sensitive in body as in mind, should 
now feel no more than the couch on which she 
reclined, or the wooden floor on which he trod. 
But she was dead! and all was over! As lon 
as the light of life flickered in the socket, tho’ 
void of hope, he could find occupation ; and it 
was a relief to his fond and aching heart to busy 
himself about the person of his child, to wash 
her plague ulcer, to sponge her burning neck 
and breast, to bathe her scorched lips, to ad- 
minister her medicine or her nutriment, to 
smoothe her bed, to raise her in his arms, to 
support her on his bosom, to press her burning, 
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bursting forehead with his hands, and to render, 
which he did alone, the every office of a nurse 
to his daughter—but now he had nothing to do, 
no service to render, no exertion to make; a 
fearful void had fallen upon his heart, and he 
could only groan in impotent despair! But 
there was yet one office to perform --there was 
yet another and the last—the last he could ren- 
der on earth! and when the old Turk brought 
into the room the coffin which had been procur- 
ed for the * mortal coil,” that all that remained 
of so much beauty, and intelligence, nnd moral 
worth, the devoted father took the disfigured 
form of his child in his arms—in the affection- 
ate arms in which she had breathed her last, 
aud himself laid her in that coffin, which he 
closed and secured with his own hands. 

In the countries of the East, even when there 
is no plague raging, interment rapidly follows 
dissolution. On the evening of the day of her 
death, Madame W was carried to the 
Frank burying-ground above the extensive cy- 
press grove, the ‘Turkish cemetery of Pera, than 
which, with its views of the rapid Bosphorus 
that laves the foot of that hill, of the sea of 
Marmora with its group of islands, and occa- 
sional glimpes at sunset of the Bithynian Olym- 
pus, there can scarcely be a fairer spot on 
earth. Some few attached friends who had 
been apprized of the melancholy event, atte nded 
at the place of interment, to render their last 
testimonials of respect to a most amiable woman, 
and though they could not come in contact with 
him, they spoke words of condolence and com- 
fort to the bereaved father as he arrived, slowly 
following on foot the remains of his daughter, 
Among these gentlemen was Mr. C , the 
British Consul-General, an old and dear friend 
of Mr. Z ss When the coffin was lower- 
ed into the narrow grave—as the first earth was 
thrown on the coffin which returned that hollow 
sound, the most awful and desolating the ear of 
affection can hear, this dear friend renewed his 
offices of consolation. Up to this moment the 
fond father had borne himself with astonishing 
firmness and composure :—by the dying bed— 
by the lifeless body of his child, he had not let 
a tear escape him; in danger and death he had 
done al] that man could do, and the feelings of 
nature—a parent’s feelings—had been coutrol- 
ed by the stoicism of a man whose lot it had 
been to drink his full share from the ever brim- 
ming bowl of human calamities ; but now that 
familiar and friendly voice of Mr. C 8, 
added to the effect of the desolating sounds from 
the disappearing coffin, unnerved him complete- 
ly ; the strength of heart and of head gave way 
before them, and with a cry of anguish, and a 
momentary excess of insanity, the father rush- 
ed from his daughter’s grave. and ran towards 
the Turkish cemetery, utterly unconscious of 
what he was doing. His friend, however, had 
every care taken of him; one of Mr. C 
Janissaries followed him, and after the first 
burst of nature, easily induced him to return to 
Pera, where he was obliged to condemn him- 
self to a lonely and sogrowful quarantine ere he 
could seek alleviation to his sorrows in the bo- 
som of his remaining family, or the society of 

When I was in Turkey, some three or four 
years had passed since this sad case of plague, 
and the infant of Madame W had survived, 
and grown to a lovely little girl, who was often 
my pet companion.t But not only did the 
child who was sleeping on her mother’s bosom, 
and my friend Z who received her mother’s 


dying breath, escape the dreadful contagion, but 
all those relatives who had been with Madame 
W and in close contact with her, when of 
a certainty she had the plague upon her, were 
equally exempt from the contagion, 

This was in every way a striking case; it was 
held by many who had no pretensions to medi- 
cal science, as a proof of the non-contagion of 
the plague, and strongly assumed as such by a 
scientific man, the late Dr M’Lean, who devoted 
much of his life in endeavors to ascertain the 
real nature of this destructive and most myste- 
rious disorder. But Dr. M’Lean was guilty of 
an important omission, for in writing an account 
of Madame W *s case, he neyer mentioned 
that a Greek servant girl some weeks after 
caught the plague in the chamber in which she 
had died, and followed her mistress to the grave. 
Mr. Madden, who was at Constantinople at the 
time, and acquainted with the family, and who 
has mentioned the case in his book of Travels, 
says :-—* Several weeks atter Madame W ’s 
death, when two servants were sent to open the 
apartment, which had been closed, and to re- 
move the bedding, one of them, immediately on 
entering, complained of the closeness of the 
chamber; next day she had the plague, and died 
in a few days.” 

Mr. W , the husband of the unfortunate 
lady, added to me, in reference to the Greek 
girl, that, fatigued by the labors she had under- 
gone in opening and purifying the house, and 
oppressed by the heat of the day, she had 
thrown herself down and reposed some time on 
the matress on which her mistress had expired. 
In cases like these, every accompanying circum- 
stance, every detail, however minute, should be 
noted and given, and the additionai fact stated 
by Mr. W will not perhaps be considered 
unimportant. 

The result of my inquiries into the history of 
the Plague at Constantinople and elsewhere, 
would certainly go generally to confirm the 
remarks with which Mr, Madden closes the 
case of Madame W . “This is one 
ef the many proofs (he alludes, of course, to 
Mr. Z her father) I have had of the influ- 
ence of the mind over the disease. In no oth- 
er complaint is this influence so marked.— 
The man who is the most apprehensive of 
contagion is always the first to take this disease; 
fear is the predisposing cause of plague; bad 
living and bodily debility are the proximate 
causes of the susceptibility of pestilence. I 
have always observed those who were most 
deeply interested in the patient’s fate; the fath- 
er, mother, or wife, who were constantly by his 
bed-side, were seldom attacked, while the ser- 
vants and strangers, who entered the room now 
and then, were generally infected.’? Yet after 
this assertion of the prevalence of mind and af- 
fection, Mr. Madden is obliged to subjoin that 
he has known many Turkish houses in Constan- 
tinople which have been shut up after the death 
of every individual within their walls ; this also 
has been pointed out to me at Smyrna as well 
as at the capital, and I have noted, that the 
houses that had been so desolated, were nearly 
without an exception the houses of Turks, who 
take no precautions against the plague, and can 
hardly be said to be possessed of the predispos- 
ing cause of fear. 


t At Therapia, a village on the Bosphorus, I was 
shown a little Greek girl who |.ad been taken fiom suck- 
ing at ner mother’s breast, whilst she had the plague in 
fuil activity. The mother died of the disorder, which 
never attacked ihe infant!! 
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From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
OLD PARR AND OLD PEOPLE. 


N.—Parr was a mischievous old fellow: he 
has left a pernicious example of longevity be- 
hind him. At sixty-nine a man will look 
with complacency to the approaching termi- 
nation of his career, as an event to be expect- 
ed in the ordinary course of Nature. Once 
allow him to turn seventy, he has then escaped 
the fatal three-score-and-ten, and would con- 
sider himself an ill-used person should he re- 
ceive an ejectment a day short of ninety.— 
Ninety comes, and he grows insolent. Death, 
he thinks, has passed on and overlooked him. 
He asks why Nature so long has delayed to 
claim her debt. She has suffered thrice sev- 
en years to elapse beyond the period usually 
assigned for payment, and he indulges in wild 
fancies of a Statute of Limitations. In his 
most rational moments he talks of nothing 
but Old Parr. He burns his will, marries his 
housemaid, hectors his son-and-heir, who is 
seventy, and canes his grand-child (a lad of 
fifty) for keeping late hours. I called on old 
Ss g a morning or two ago: he is ninety- 
three. J found him reading his newspaper, 
and inveighing against the outcry for Reform 
and short Parliaments—declaring that, rather 
than be forced down in Cheshire to vote of- 
tener than once in every six or seven years, 
he, for his part, would sell his franchise for 
astraw. “T'was clear he had out-lived the 
recollection of the probability of a visit from 
one who might deprive him of his franchise 
upon terms even jess advantageous. I took 
occasion to compliment him upon his fine old 
age. Hisreply wasan angry growl: “ Ugh! 
do you want me gone? I’m only ninety-three, 
Ugh! Mr. Parr would’nt die till he was one 
hundred and sixty !” 

R.—Paying a visit to old P—ke, I found 
him walking up and down the drawing-room, 
stamping and raving, and holding a handker- 
chief to his mouth. | inquired what ailed him. 
To my astonishment, he complained of tooth- 
ache !—a strange complaint, thought 1, for a 
man of seventy-eight, whom one would hard- 
ly expect to find with a single implement of 
that kind in his head; but in fact, he was in 
possession of the whole set, except two! His 
lamentation, which he continued at intervals, 
ran in this strain—‘ Seventy-eight !—only 
seventy-eight, and two teeth gone already !— 
lost one of them sixty years ago, and, as if 
that were not enough, four years ago I must 
lose a second ;—and now—ah! J suppose I 
must part with another. And then my eyes! 
one of my eyes is beginning to fail. Lord 
help me! for, should it go on at this rate, I 
shall be in a sad condition before many more 
years are over my head!” 


S.—The unconscionable old rogue! at sev- 
enty-eight how many more could he expect ? 


N.—Rely on it 1 am right, and that Parr 
was to blame for this. At seventy, P—ke 
would have died with grateful thanksgivings 
on his lips for the blessings of his past life.— 
As it was, if he had been allowed to live on 
till he should have parted with the remainder 
of his teeth, at the rate of one a year, he 
would have at*empted, when it came to the 


last, to smuggle a false tooth or two into his 


jaws. 


R.—-I think I understand the gist of your 
complaint: the longer you allow folks to live, 
the more they won't die. Fie upon them! 

S.—I shudder at the contemplation of the 
consequences of Parr’s abominable example. 
Well had it been for posterity if some one 
had killed the centsexagenarian at the outset 
of his wicked career. 

A.—Uorrible ! that would have been Parr- 
icide ! 


AN ISLAND OF ICE, 


From Galt’s new novel of Bogle Corbet, we have 
extracted the following interesting sketch of an 
encounter with an Island of Ice: 


« A fresh breeze came sharply from the north- 
and so cold, that sailors said it must be blow- 
ing from an iceberg. We saw nothing, although 
the moon was high; but, at midnight, one of 
the men descried a brightening along the north- 
etn horizon, which lett no doubt of the fact. 
At last, the brightness began to assume outline 
and features, and the wind rose as piercingly 
and rude as December, while the enormous 
mountainous mass was evidently nearing. By 
its apparent extent, the captain conjectured we 
should pass to the windward of it without dif- 
ficulty; but as it came nearer and nearer, the 
feeling of danger mingled with the chillness of 
the wind, and we beheld with awe and astonish- 
ment many streams of beautiful water leaping 
and tumbling from the cliffs and peaks, as it 
drifted in the sunshine towards us. ‘The wind, 
as the iceberg approached, slackened, and we 
saw with the telescope, on a point that project- 
ed from the side, a huge white bear couchant, 
which, the sailors said, was watching for fish.— 
No sight could be more solemnly impressive 
than the evidently advancing mass; at last it 
came so near that we feared it would be impos- 
sible to escape. 

“The vast peaks, cliffs, and pinnacles, were 
like a gorgeous city, with all its temples and pal- 
aces, shuddering is if shaken by an earthquake. 
The waters dashed from terrace to terrace, and 
every point and spire was glittering and gleam- 
ing with countless flames kindled by the sun- 
shine. ‘Terror confounded every one on board. 
A huge mass, which projected far aloft, and al- 
most already overhung the ship, was seen to 
tremble ; and, with a crash louder than thunder, 
it fell into the sea. The whole dreadful conti- 
nent, for such it seemed, visibly shook. The 
peaks and mountains were shatteted with in- 
describable crashing; as, witit a sound so mighty 
that it cannot be named, it sundered as if seve- 
ral islands had separated; and we saw through 
the dreadful chasm a ship under full sail beyond, 
coasting th weather side. Still the differente 
masses floated in view; and all day long we 
had our eyes fixed apon them, as they appeared 
to recede—fearful thiat another variation of the 
wind would bring them again around us.” 


The vines and mulberries which were sent from 
France to Algiers have thriven there remarka- 
bly well. The cultivation of cotton and indigo 
have been likewise introduced by some French- 
men into the immediate vicinity of Algiers, 
which promises to be a valuable colony for 
France in more respects than as a mere marine 
depot. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER.--NO. 16. 
I have received the following article from an 
unknown correspondent, and lay it before my 
readers as the revalations of a fine mind, re- 
duced to a pitiable condition by the seductions 
of pleasure. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 
To feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart agaiust itself—and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal :— 
What is the tyrant spirit of eur thought, 
Is a stern task of soul—no matter—it vs taught —Byron. 
When the science of astrology was in ful 
vogue in the world, who were its most en- 
thusiastic votaries? Were they the miser 
who hoarded his gold, the spendthrift who 
dissipated it, the sensualist, the vain, or the 
wicked? No: they were those of cultivated 
mind and talent, the learning and the research 
of Europe, those whe would, had it been in 
the compass of human power, have dived in- 
to futurity by means of their own knowledge, 
who would have employed human agency to 
obtain superhuman ends: and, if failing, as 
fail they did, who had the glorious consola- 
tion of feeling that they had attempted that 
which had never been consummated by any. 
{ have been led into the foregoing chain of 
feeling when, after disconsolately reviewing 
my past life, and vainly endeavoring to draw 
a jine whereby I might clearly demonstrate 
how much of my past and present misery 
might fairly be chargeable to myself, and how 
much to others. IL have been compelled to 
it. Then arises the reflection, am I, during 
the remainder of my life, still to wear these 
mental chains about me, am I forever to sit 
groaning under the weight of misery, and can 
there be no one who will lift up the curtain 
of futurity and say, “ Behold thy future life.” 
This is my birth day. Thirty years have 
rolled over my head, and I am an old man— 
prematurely old! 1 have given my opinion 
on astrology, and now let me return to it 
again, merely in the relation which it has to 
the popular idea of predestination. In the 
latter doctrine I have become a firm believer, 
although during my early life, and in the so- 
ciety and tenets in which I have been rig- 
idly instructed, the belief was exploded as 
irrational, unmerciful, and unjust both to the 
Supreme Being and to his creatures. With- 
out wishing to examine minutely a theory, 
the fundamental principle of which will ne- 
ccecearily go to destroy the aggregate portion 
of human happiness, I have only to employ 
the abstracted view which this belief has had 
upon my past and present life. Every day’s 
experience teaches us, that those who have 
firmly persuaded themselves that certain re- 
sults will be the end gf certain measures, (I 
now alJlude to the moral actions of mankind) 
are almost invariably correct in the estimate. 
Should a thinking and intelligent man com- 
mit a crime, let it be of whatever nature it 
may, he must know the consequence which 
will tread upon the heels of*the action, should 


the knowledge of its committal ever reach 
the ears of any but himself. But when a man 
of no education, whose mind has never re- 
ceived the cultivation of which every one is 
susceptible, when he commits such an action, 
he looks not into futurity, for he has not the 
power, he weighs no consequences, for he 
knows not that the means of doing so are 
within his reach. And from this knowledge 
which the cultivated mind gives its posses- 
sor in its calenlation of sequences, I cannot 
but agree there is a connection between the 
two subjects, from which deeper tillage of the 
intellect would force clearer frutt. 

But toreturn to myself. From early youth, 
I have been the sport of every idle wind; at 
school, punished for the faults of others—I 
grew callous to every thing, and thus had the 
injudicous and unmerited severity of one man 
tinged the color of my future life with a som- 
bre shade, and every succeeding action deep- 
ened the hue. I have in vain tried to per- 
suade myself that the idea of being constant- 
ly in this state of unsatisfied research after 
happiness, contentment, rather, was a chimer- 
ical idea, nursed by my own gloomy fancies, 
and, would I not look through the gangrene 
which surrounded me, that it was worthier 
my grasp. Still I never could, and never 
shall, be but the restless being who looks for 
the morrow, and looking, knows ’twill rise 

More gloomy than to-day.”’ 

I am not now miserable, but it is because I 
no longer wish to be happy. I am in that 
state of quiescent wretchedness which expects 
nothing, and hopes nothing. I have had 
friends, who were so for the day--I have paid 
my court to fair and lovely women, they were 
kind, for the instant—I have been married, 
where is my happiness now ?—gone! I have 
visited the modern hells which disgrace our 
principal cities, and after the excitement had 
passed away, was [ not more inconceivably 
wretched!—I have drank deeply in jovial 
company, but what were the feelings of the 
morrow? And now, while standing on the 
horns of a dilemma, as it were, whether ’tis 
better, whether ’tis worth the trouble to turn 
aside from these fashionable follies, vices, or 
crimes, abandoning them all, and again to 
chalk out for myself another and a better 
course of life, or still to pursue this, the con- 
sideration naturally arises, cur Bono? I know, 
I feel, there is but one color to my future fate 
and let my own endeavors be never so well, 
directed, they must fail of their end. 

As it were but yesterday I remember, when 
standing on the brink of twenty-one, 1 exul- 
tingly said, ‘to-morrow, and I am no more a 
slave—no one shall tell me ‘go,’ and I must 
go!’ This was the halcyon day of my life: 
and yet, before one little year more had pas- 
sed over me, oh! how I envied the earlier 
period of my life. When hurried by my pas- 
sions, or by the existing circumstances around 
me, I had plunged myself into some, as it 
appeared at the moment, inextricable difficul- 
ty, how bitterly have I lamented the cause 
which had produced such an effect. Yet, even 
then, the reflection would rise before me, it 
matters not, “this is predestination;” had I 
wished, I could not have prevented it. Have 


| lever done any thing, which in another £ 
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should have deemed commendable, either the 
result has not been such as I had hoped and 
wished fer, or the motive has been miscon- 
strued, and the whole transaction made to ap- 
pear such as would redound to any thing but 
my own 
To feel, 
We are not what we have been— 

i do feel it, and feel it most sensibly too.— 
‘To have the eye, which once bore the smile 
of friendship, to turn cold and heartlessly 
upon me, or clse to pass me by unheedingly. 


To know 
We are not what we have been— 


And this I well knowalso. Yet how can any 
one bear up against the whole circle of ac- 
quaintance, and acquaintances’ acquaintance, 
who know not, nor care to know the why and 
the wherefore, to every one of whom the ipse 
dixit of some self-sufficient puppy is enough. 
‘“‘T said it.” There is not one man in a score 
who dare think for himself—who has brain 
enough to examine, and draw a line between 
truth and fiction, between fact and hypothe- 
eation. Is it not enough to be Ixion-like, 
eternally upon the wheel, but that every vui- 
ture, every owl rather, must be eternally 
preying upon him? But that every action, 
thought, and word, must be split into hairs, and 
in every hair a superstructure founded, to add 
to the popular clamor against the ‘ Predes- 
tined.” 


PALTHHTIC EPLTAPH. 
Among the many monumental inscriptions 
and epitaphs which have fallen under my no- 
tice. I have seldom met with one more cal- 
culated to start the tender tear than the fol- 
lowing, which J copied from an old and long 
since defunct periodical, which describes it as 
“placed by a Mr. Thickness on the grave of 
his daughter, who lies buried in his garden, 
at St. Catherine’s Hermitage, near Bath.” 
At the Lady’s Head ts a beautiful Monument, with 
the following inscription : 
What tho’ no sacred earth afford thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d 0’er thy tomb, 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast. 
Yfere shall the morn her earliest tears bestow— 
Here the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
‘The ground now savred by thy reliques made. 
At her Feet: 

Reader, if yourn should sparkle in thine eye— 

If on thy cheek the flow’r of beauty blows, 
Here shed a tear, and heave the pensive sigh, 

Where BEAUTY, YOUTH, and INNOCENCE repose. 
Doth wit adorn thy mind?—doth science pour 

Its ripen’d bounties on thy vernal year? 
Behold! where Death has cropp’d the plenteous 

store-— 

And heave the sigh, and shed the pensive tear. 
Does Musie’s dulcet note dwell on thy tongue? 

And do thy fingers sweep the sounding lyre? 
Behold! where low she lies, who sweetly sung 

The melting strains a cherub might inspire. 


Of yourn, of peautry, then be vain no more-- 
Of music’s pow’r—of wit and LEARNING’s prize: 

For while you read, those charms may all be o’er, 
And ask to share the grave where ANnNa lies. 


On Du Bois, born in a baggage-wagon, and killed in a 
duel. 


Begot ina cart, in a cart first drew breath, 
Carte tierce was his life, and acarte was his death. 


A FEW OF THE 
MISERIES OF STAGE TRAVELLINGs 
Waiting an hour for a passenger before a hotel, 
your horses restive and driver absent. N. B. 
Hurried off from your ewn house with half of 
a breakfast. 

Taking a back seat, and being ousted out by 
fresh company; comfortably reseated by an 
agreeable young lady, and being requested to 
exchange by a plethoric old gentleman, who 
cannot ride backwards—you must. 

Stepping in, you show your agility among a 
coach full of ladies, stumbling head foremost 
into the lap of the handsomest of the party ; 
endeavoring to recover yourselt, the horses start, 
and you perform the same feat backwards, crush- 
ing a travelling basket in the operation. 

A supplementary passenger after the stage is 
crammed, who insists upon introducing his va- 
lisse, thermometer 94. 

‘The seat in front of you slipping against your 
shins, till in your agony you pray for an upset 
as a relief; you are gratified, and disjocate your 
wrist. 

It is suthciently hot to roast an egg in the sun: 
you are on the sunny side, but the lady on the 
opposite side objects to dropping the curtain on 
account of the air; dust whirling clouds, resting 
on and introducing itself into your eyes, nose, 
and ears; you have your best coat on. 

It rains, and you are sweltered in a moving 
dungeon, worse than the black hole at Calcutta, 
your companion opposite having a villainous 
bad breath, 

Misunderstand the driver and travel nine 
miles instead of one, to the dinner house, in an 
agony of hunger and thirst; no stopping place. 

A nervous lady spreads the alarm that a linch- 
pin is out, travelling down a precipice at the 
rate of ten miles an hour; arrive at the bottom 
in the expectation of having your brains knock- 
ed out, and find all safe. 

Your knee against an iron hinge 6r bolt, 
travelling down hill, and road rough. 

Playing the agreeable to a young lady; and 
obliged to utter your small talk in the voice of 
a boatswain, to be heard above the rattling of 
the carriage over the stones. 

At night, sitting next to a loquacious lady; 
who interrupts your desire to somnolize by jog- 
ging your elbow, appealing to you on every oc- 
casion, and amusing you with an account of her 
hopeful progeny. 

A confirmed croaker, also companion, who is 
ever meeting trouble half way, and prophesy- 
ing bad places to go over, and misfortune of all 
kinds; you are nervous, and unacquainted with 
the road and the line you travel in. 

Fall into a broken slumber, and dream of be- 
ing pounded to death by a troop of demons, 
wild-cats clawing and monkey chattering and 
grinning at you, from which you are awakened 
by the chorus of cats and dogs, accompanied by 
the yells of the drivers changing horses. 

Your right hand companion gradually loses 
his centre of gravity, bobbing first on one side 
and then on the other, but finally settles on your 
shoulder; you push him suddenly up; he kicks 
at you, and strikes the dog, who fixes his teeth 
in your calf for revenge: reperts of hydropho- 
bia abroad. 

At the end of your journey, four hours after 
the appointed time, almost exhausted, wet and 
weary, just too late to go to bed, and not early 
enough to walk out; the stage you intend to 
take your passage in, having gone ten minutes 
before, and none other for a week, 
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MISCELLANY. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 
BY HENRY VAUGHAN, 1695. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like; our bedics but torerun 
The spirit’s duty; tue hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God, as flowers do the sun; 
Give Him thy first tuoughts then, so shalt thou 

kee 

Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sua up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day ; there are set awful hours 

*T wixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sus-rising; for day sullies flowers: 

Rise to prevent the sun: sleep dot) sins glut, 

Heaven’s gate opens when the world is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them, Nota sprig 

Or leat but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know [ AM,—canst thou not sing? 

O leave thy cares and follies! go this way 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


See God before the world; let him not go 
Until thou hasta blessing; then resign 

The whole unto Him, and remember who 
Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 

Pour oil wson the stones, weep for thy sin, 

Then journey on and have an eye to heaven. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities; life hath a load 
Which must be earried on, and safely may, 
Yet keep these cares without thee; let the heart 
Be Gou’s alone, and chuose the better part. 


TIVE GOLDEN BODKIN. 
Ir was the vesper-hour when the lovely Lady 
Victorine entered the church of St. Genevieve 
with her liege Lord the Marquess de Montes- 
pan, and proceeding slowly down a side aisle of 
that magnificent fane, prostrated herself upon 
the steps of an altar of black marble, upon 
which burned in silver cassolettes, two small 
glimmering fires, sparingly fed with frankin- 
cense, and serving rather to render visible, than 
to illumine the gloom of the niche in which the 
altar stood; whilst the tapers which twinkled 
like glow-worms here and there in the body of 
the spacious temple, indicated the presence of 
worshippers, who in the uncertain and vasty 
darkness, were scarcely beheld. The Marquess 
de Montespan kneeled beside his fair lady, and 
a couple of domestics at a respectful distance 
from the noble pair, whilst the solemn pealing 
of the organ intermingled with the low mur- 
murings of human voices, and the sweet, full- 
toned responses of the choir, aided and attested 
the devotion of those who now attended ves- 
pers In the church of St. Genevieve. The sa- 
cred service was nearly concluded, when the at- 
tention of the congregation was painfully di- 
verted from the solemn duty ia which they 
were engaged ,by thrilling shrieks proceeding 
from one of the side aisles, and an uncommon 
stir and tumult about the dark oratory of the 
Montespans, to which therefore a crowd was 
presently attracted. Alas! for the brevity and 
vanity of human life & The marquess, who had 
but so short a time since entered the church 
in manly prime, health, and strength, and in 
the full flush of happiness and hope, now sud- 
denly, ay, even as he knelt beside his beautiful 
wife, and even as their spirits mingled in the 
same acts of devotion, the marquess now, 
struck by the Angel of death, laid cold, sense- 


less, and motionless, in the arms of his servants, 
who were vainly endeavoring to reeal} that vital 
spark which was extinct. Victorine, the young 
and lovely marchioness, thus suddenly and aw- 
fully reduced to widowhood, had failen inte 
such violent hysterics, as to render the task of 
supporting her almost dangerous to a noble 
youth who had voluntarily undertaken it. The 
consternation of the spectators at this tragical 
spectacle may be well imagined; but two or 
three of them had, nevertheless, presence of 
mind sufficient to fetch a physician, and after 
medical aid had somewhat restored to compos- 
ure the unhappy Victorine, she, with her de- 
ceased husband, upon whom alas, all efforts of 
art had been bestowed in vain, was carefully 
conveyed to the Hotel de Montespan. Upon 
the breast of the Comte de Villeroi had the 
head of the afflicted Marchioness rested in the 
eventful hour of her sad bereavment, and in less 
than six months did he supply to her the place 
of her departed Lord. This event occurred, it 
was then deemed, prematurely, and the precise 
and censorious blamed the indelicate haste with 
which Victorine had exchanged her weeds for 
bridal attire; but the kind-hearted observed, 
‘Poor young creature, all Paris knows that 
Villeroi was the elect of her heart, long ere she 
was forced into a marriage with Mon‘espan ; 
no wonder therefore is it, that the first act of 
her recovered liberty, should be, that of throw- 
ing herself into his arms ;” so, “ all Paris,” after 
this appeal to its knowledge of private history, 
and best sympathies, could do no less than take 
the charitable side of the question, and Madame 
la Comtesse de Villeroi was allowed, unmolest- 
ed by the voice of public censure, to reign 
awhile as bride and belle in the high circles 
which her beauty and agreeable qualities so 
well fitted her to adorn. kre long, however, it 
was surmised that Victorine found herself not 
quite so happy in her union with the object of 
her first affection as she had anticipated she 
should be; she was pale, spiritless, and absent ; 
sometimes started when addressed, as if only 
accustomed to the accents of authority unmin- 
gled with kindness: her cheeks were hollow, 
her eyes sunken and rayless, and her smile was 
the very mockery of mirth; evidently she was 
not happy, and the apparently affectionate at- 
tentions lavished upon her by the Comte, tend- 
ed not to diminish suspicions that he was not 
altogether so amiable at home, as he took pains 
to appear in society. However, balls and fétes 
followed the union of the young couple very 
gaily for some months, and every body said that 
the Comtesse de Villeroi, rich, beautiful and be- 
loved, ought to be the happiest creature in ex- 
istence. 


Something more than a year after the demise 
of the Marquess de Montespan, Paris was 
thrown into considerable consternation by a 
report originating with some of the petty offi- 
cers of the sacred establishment, that the church 
of St. Genevieve was haunted ; old Albert Mo- 
rel, the sexton, protested upon the faith of a 
good Catholic, that he had heard, when occa- 
sionally in the church alone, a strange rattling 
noise proceed from the vaults beneath it. What 
this could be, was past comprehension, unless it 
were ghosts playing at skittles with their own 
dead bones. Some people laughed at this idea, 
and some sapiently shaking their heads, declar- 
ed with ominous looks, that Morel was no fool 
but knew what he knew, whilst every one 
agreed that some foundation, at least, there 


- must be, for the fearful tale. At length, in the 
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church of St. Genevieve, it became necessary 
for the interment of some individual of rank, to 
open the very vault from whence seemed chief- 
ly er entirely to proceed the strange and alarin- 
ing sounds, and this happened to be thet in 
which were deposited the mortal remains of 
the Marquess do Mentespan; trom his coffin, 
(a mere wooden shell,) it was now ascertained 
that the rattling proceeded, and as upon inspec- 
tion, a hole was observed to have been drilled 
in the wood, as if by the teeth of some animal, 
it was judged expedient to open and examine it 
further. The remains of the marquess were 
discovered in a state of dry decomposition, with 
his head as completely severed from his body 
as if by the stroke of the axe; but, horror of 
horrors! that head, that skeleton skull, moved, 
as those who opened the colin stood to gaze on 
its revolting contents, and rolled to and fro by 
itself; dismay seized the spectators, who were 
about to rush in disorder from the spot, when 
one more courageous than the rest, laying hold 
of the skull, shook it violently for some mo- 
ments, when, from one of the eye-sockets dan- 
gled the tail of a rat! The cause of the strange 
sounds heard by Morel and others, connected 
with the church of St. Genevieve, was now ob- 
vious; the voracious animal had entered when 
Jean and small, into the head of the deceased 
marquess, by the eye, but after revelling upon 
the brain of the unfortunate defunct for some 
time, had increased to a size which rendered its 
exit by the same passage impossible, and its ef- 
forts at extrication from horrible thraldom, 
caused the rattling of the disjoined head in the 
coffin. It was proposed to saw asunder the 
skull, in order to free the creature, and the ad- 
vice of Albert Morel, that the operation should 
be performed by one of the medical traternity, 
who might be glad to witness the fact of a rat 
being imprisoned in a human head, was cheer- 
fully taken. Some, however, objected to its be- 
ing done, without application for leave having 
been first made to the Comtesse de Villeroi, as 
one to whom the proprietorship of her deceas- 
ed husband’s remains naturally and solely ap- 
pertained, and who might feel it as a cruel in- 
sult towards herself, and a sacrilegious viola- 
tion of the grave of her first lord, the consigning 
without her knowledge and permission,’ any 
part of his body to the hands of a surgeon.— 
* Tush !” quoth old Morel, * all nonsense that ! 
for if any one may believe what has long been 
town talk, “tis little that madame will care for 
her dead husband now she has a living one 
who pleases her better than ever he could do, 
poorman!” The sexton’s arguments were con- 
clusive, and it was agreed at last that the skull 
should be carried to Monsieur Nicolais, the cel- 
ebrated surgeon, who had unavailingly attempt- 
ed by bleeding, to recover the late marquess 
from the apoplexy which so suddenly carried 
him off. 

A large and brilliant party had assembled at 
the chateau de Vermont, the residence of the 
gay and opulent Comte de Villeroi and his lady, 
to celebrate the christening of their first-born, 
when in the midst of a splendid banquet, an al- 
arm was given that the house was surrounded 
by police and gens d’armes, who required in 
the king’s name a surrender of the persons of 
the Comte and Comtesse de Villeroi, they stand- 
ing accused of foul and treasonable murder! 
The confusion and dismay which seized all par- 
ties upon this terrible catastrophe, it is impossi- 
ble to describe ; but it suffices to state, that the 
Comte de Villeroi was impeached for, and fully 


committed for trial on the charge of having fe- 
loniously aided and abetted Victorine de Ville- 
roi, (late Montespan,) in wilfully and malicious- 
ly causing the death of her late liege husband, 
Herbert de Montespan, by thrusting a long pin, 
or bodkin of gold into his right ear, well know- 
ing that the same entering into his brain, would 
cause his instantaneous dissolution. Monsieur 
Nicolais, it appeared, in sawing open the skull 
of the deceased with anatomical science and 
precision, had found a pin or Golden Bodkin, 
like that described in the indictment, and like 
those which were at that period much used by 
ladies in fastening up their hair, bearing the in- 
itials, V. M. which he perceived had been vio- 
lently thrust through the orifice of the ear, into 
the brain of the unfortunate victim. This in- 
ference as to the fiendish murderer was inevit- 
able, and just; and the horror-struck practition- 
er scrupled not to incite the relations of the late 
marquess to summon witnesses, and lay a crim- 
inal information against Victorine de Villeroi as 
principal in, and Armad de Villeroi as accessary 
to, this abominable transaction. Upon trial, the 
innocence of the Comte, as to the slightest know- 
ledge of his wife’s secret and heinous crime, 
was so apparent that it ensured bim an honora- 
ble acquittal; but the guilt of that wretched 
woman being established beyond all doubt by 
the evidence of the goldsmith, who had made 
for her, and engraved her initials on, the Gold- 
en Bodkin, of the domestics who had seen her 
when their master fell asleep during the vespers 
at St. Genevieve, put her hand beneath his head 
as if with the intent of waking, and raising him 
up, and subsequently by her own confessions, 
she suffered those extreme penalties of the law 
which the heinous nature of her crime demand- 
ed, and fully justified. 


It is good when the week is ended, to look 
back upon its business and its toils, and mark 
wherein we have failed of our duties or come 
short of what we should have done. The 
close of the week should be to each one of us 
like the close of our lives, Every thing 
should be adjusted, with the world and with 
our God, as if we were about to leave the one 
and appear before the other. The week is, 
indeed, one of the regular divisions of life, 
and when it closes it should not be without 
its moral. From the end of one week to the 
end of another, the mind can easily stretch 
onward, to the close of existence. It can 
sweep down the stream of time to the distant 
period when it will be entirely beyond human 
power to regulate human affairs. Saturday 
is the time for moral reflection. When for 
the mercies of the week we are thankful, and 
when our past months, and years come up in 
succession before us—we see the vanity of 
our youthful days, and the vexations of man- 
hood, and tremble at the approaching winter 
ofage. It is then we should withdraw from 
the business and the cares of the world, and 
give a thought to our end, and to what we are 
to be hereafter. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 
Where, all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot, 

Or recoliected only to gild o'er, 
And add a smile to what was sweet before ; 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 

And having lived a trifler, die a man.--Cowper. 
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From the N. Y. Constellation. 
ALMANAC OF FORTUNE. 
There is a disposition very prevalent among 
the human species to look into their future 
destiny; to endeavor to ascertain beforehand 
what is to be their condition—whether rich 
or poor—fortunate or unfortunate—happy or 
miserable. ‘hat they may learn all these 
things without going to a fortune-teller—and 
thus save both time and money—we have, 
with great care, study, and observation, con- 
cocted for their use the following infallible 
rules. All that is necessary to the correct 
understanding of them is for the reader to 
recollect the month in which he was born. 
They are arranged after the plan of the 
French Almanac, now widely circulating in 
the newspapers; but, in point of perfect accu- 
racy, will be found very far to excel that for- 
eign production——-especially when applied to 
the latitude and longitude of this our first rate, 

true republican and ever beloved country. 

N. B. To be especially read when the 
Moon is in Perigee, and near the full. But 
will answer, upona pinch, for any other time. 

January.—He that is born in Junuary 
and lives to be a hundred years old, will see 
many a cold day, and meet with many a heart 
equally as cold. His nose, unless well pro- 
tected with fur or some other warm commod- 
ity, will become as blue as a red potatoe eve- 
ry time he ventures to face a north-easter, 
when the mercury is below zero; and both 
his ears and his feet will stand a tolerable 
chance to be trozen on the same oecasion. In 
Jove matters it will in all probability go hard 
with him, should he chance to woo an icicle 
and marry a mustard pot. Should he happen 
to fail in money matters, he will, ten to one, 
be as poor as Job’s turkies; and finally, whe- 
ther rich or poor, he will certainly die for 
want of breath. 

Fresruary.—-Those who are born in Feb- 
ruary will, for the most part, never know 
which side their bread is buttered—not be- 
cause they will be stone blind or devoid of 
taste——-but because the butter will be spread 
so thin. Many of them will fail in their own 
speculations; and more still will speculate 
upon other peoples failings. Those who have 
one quaker foot, will never make good danc- 
ers; and those who have two, in all likelihood 
will not dance at all. And every son and 
daughter of them-—-unless they get married 
or die in season——will be old bachelors and 
old maids. Do not be born in this month if 
you can help it. 

Marcu.—Those who enter this world in 
March, will seldom meet with too much eith- 
er of love, friendship, or compassion. ‘They 
will many a time fall down and bump their 
head in infancy; will frequently beg in vain 
for coppers, gingerbread, and playthings in 
childhcod ; will have more conceit, than eith- 
er knowledge or good sense, in youth: and 
have cause to complain ina greater or less 
degree of the many hard rubs they will meet 
with during the rest of their lives. They will 
every winter be liable to colds and coughs; 
and if they do not die of some other disease, 
will be very likely to go off by a pleurisy or 
consumption, 


Aprit.—-Those who are born in April, will 
presently begin to cry; and, should they live 
and grow up, will shed a great many tears 
before their life is finished. The females, 
when they have the hysterics, will laugh 
and cry in the same breath; and the males 
will generally have cause enough to weep 
without an onion. Many of the women will 
have elegant heads cf hair, if they do 
not spoil it with combs and curling-irons ; 
and many of the men will be in the hab- 
it of getting shaved. Most of the women 
will get married, if they can; and the grey 
mare will frequently be the better horse. As 
for the men, they will some of them be rich, 
and the rest from poor to middling. 

May.—Those who are born in May, if 
they have light hair will very often have 
blue eyes, and fair complexions. Many of 
the males will be nearly six feet high; and 
many of the females will possess a beautiful 
shape, if they do not spoil it by dress. Both 
male and female will be much inclined to 
fall in love, especially between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five; and should they 
make prudent matches, enjoy good health, 
possess a good temper, have obedient children 
and plenty of money, they will be apt to lead 
a very comfortable life. 

June.—Those who are born in June, and 
escape disease, will be as blooming as the 
rose, and will scarcely know what pain is.— 
They will for the most part be ardent lovers 
—the men of good eating and the women of 
fine clothes. ‘The men will generally be as 
happy as circumstances will allow; and will 
contrive, by hook or crook, to live out all their 
days. ‘The women will be exceedingly pleas- 
ant, when they are in a good humor; and, 
with very few exceptions, will live as long as 
they can. ‘They will, a majority of them, get 
married, and leave plenty of heirs. Some of 
them will leave estates, and some will not; 
and where there is nothing left to quarrel ab- 
out, there will be the less litigation. 


Juty.—This is usually a hot month to be 
born in; and many of the Jcly flowers will 
fall before they arrive to maturity. <A great 
many of the men will be fools; and a great 
many of the women, coquettes. Those who 
are married, unless they should happen to 
agree, will be apt to quarrel like cats and 
dogs; and those who live and die single will 
never know what it is to be married. The 
men, when they are provoked, will very of- 
ten fly in a passion; and the women under 
similar circumstances, will sometimes pout 
so as to spoil their beauty: and neither males 
nor females will enjoy a moment’s happiness 
until they get fairly over their anger. 

Avuaust.—Very few persons would be born 
in August if they could help it; and of those 
who are born, very few are either wiser, 
healthier, or happier than they should be.— 
They are generally subject to sad disappoint- 
ments, and hardly ever attain to the full 
height of their wishes. Those who lay plans 
to get immensely rich, will mostly fail in 
their schemes; and those who marry for love, 
will be very apt to wish they had married for 
money——and vice versa. The sons, unless 
they have a particular regard for truth, will 
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many of them be liars; and the daughters, 
not a few of them, wil] be notorious chatter- 
boxes. Many of both sexes will die of Chol- 
era Morbus, fever or some other complaint; 
and not one in a dozen will live to be a hun- 
dred years old. 

Sepremser.—This is a very clever month 
to be born in, for those that live and do well. 
The men with luck and good management, 
will get as rich as Croesus; and the women, 
let them have their own way, will generally 
marry agreeable to their wishes. The men 
will be the most obliging of husbands, when 
it suits their interest and inclinations; and 
the women will be the kindest creatures in 
the world, when it comports with their hu- 
mor. A number, of both male and female, 
will live to a good old age; a large portion of 
them will die in their beds; and their rest 
will rarely, if ever, be disturbed by the jang- 
Jings of their heirs. 

Octoser.—Those who are born in Octo- 
ber will be endued with a great varicty of 
passions, feelings and appetites. Their per- 
sons will also be various; some will be tall 
and some short; some thin and some thick; 
some will be brown and some fair; some will 
be sweet and some sour; and the rest will 
be just as it happens. As to their fortunes 
in life, they will differ no less than their 
minds and their persons; some will get ex- 
ceedingly rich, and some remain exceeding- 
ly poor; and none of them will carry a cent 
out of the world with them. 


Novemser.— Many of those who are born 
in November, if there be any truth in signs, 
will have occasion to laugh out of the wrong 
side of their mouths. Their heads will often 
be where their feet should be, and vice versa. 
Those of them who have the hyp, will be 
gloomy and desponding: and those who get 
tired of life, will hang and drown themselves, 
if they can muster courage. A great part of 
those who dislike matrimony, will never get 
married ; and several of those who wish to 
get married, will live and die single. 


DecemsBer. —Those who come into the 
world in December, will be born at the tail 
end of the year. In many of their designs 
and speculations they will utterly fail; and 
in others they will be a day after the fair.— 
Those who build castles in the aerial regions, 
will find them vanish away; and those who 
contémplate them on the solid earth, will 
seldom have the pleasure of seeing them arise. 
Politicians will be selfish; coquettes will be 
foolish ; cross wives will be unhappy ; jealous 
husbands will be ridiculous ; and noisy hypo- 
crites will miss the way to heaven. 


Cooxiness. —At the battle of Minden, a corps 
of French grenadiers, commanded by M. N. 
Peree, were exposed to a battery that carred 
off whole files at once. M. Perer wishing 
them not to fall back, rode slowly in front of 
the line with his snuff-box in his hand, and 
said, “ Well, my boys, what’s the matter!— 
Eh, cannon! Well, it kills you, kills me, that’s 
all, my boys; mareh on, and never mind it.” 


It is remarkable that in 1438, all the lions in the 
Tower of London died. 


AWE 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 29. 

American Lireraturs.—We rarely pretend to 
discourse upon the topic of the literature of Amer- 
ica—it is one which every whipper in of the press, 
every tyro of the pen takes upon himself at the 
very outset of his career. Writers fer ladies’ al- 
bums are particularly capable of managing the 
subject, and to them we have generally* thought 
it best to leave it. But there has been lately so 
much puffing of publications on account of their 
American origin—their American feeling and tone 
—their American nothingness, that we must be ex- 
cused for saying a few words on the worn out sub- 
ect. 

We agree entirely with an excellent writer in the 
last number of the Southern Review, who, after 
remarking that we have had eneugh to do in this 
country without cultivating the talents which lead 
to authorship, continues; these exclusive Ameri- 
cans *‘would have us ina word to cease to look upon 
Alfred, Wallace, Bruce, Bacon, Hume, and Gib- 
bon, as our countrymen—they would teach us that 
when something is to be done for freedom or for 
honor, no more to warm ourselves with the names 
of the Sydneys, of Raleigh, Hampden, Russell, 
Chatham—they would disenchant us of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope.” For ourselves, 
we retain a great respect for these worthy people, 
and till names as great rise up in plenty in these 
states, we are for acknowledging that tuey spoke 
and wrofe the same language with us, 

The turn which dramatic literature is taking here 
tho’ to be sure in its infancy, promises well for that 
species of composition, and there is no fear but we 
shall have writers in other, and all departmeuts, 
precisely in proportion tothe demand. One reason 
why so many try the drama is that their fate is soon 
decided—one or two representations fixes their 
value, and the author is not forced to wait for the 
judgment of posterity. Itis very plain that the au 
thors of fiction in America can never be stopped 
by the want of a due supply of materials, which 
usually form either the foundation or the ornaments 
of this description of literature. In the histury of 
our country, the mannersand traditions of the abo- 
rigines, and the diversified characteristics of the 
European descendants, au inexhaustible fund of ro- 
mance is affurded; the beauty and the novelty of 
the country, its vast forests, its mighty rivers, its 
infant society and growing cities, can never fail to 
present themselves in a thousand attractive forms 
to the poetical eye. 

It is idle too, to say that America has not also 
her antiquities; not to speak of the vestiges of 
nations long since past away from the face of the 
earth, surely the early history of its colonization, 
coeval with the reigns of Elizabeth and James in 
England, may be said to present an air sufficiently 
venerable for the antiquarian novelist. The story 
of its peopling is full of romance, from Massachus- 
ettsto Mexico. A more remarkable tale was neve 
er told, than that of the settlement of Massachus- 
etts by the Puritanical pilgrims of England ; the 
migration of Penn, and his dealings with the In- 
dians under the treaty tree, (a part of which forms 
the inkstand from which we write) have been favo- 
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rite subjects even in Europe; and no history pre- 
sents more romantic or more terrible details than 
the retributive expedition of Dominique de Gorges 
of Brittany, to Florida—the individual who crossed 
the Atlantic to execute a National vengeanee, and 
who only returned when his spontaneous act of 
tremendous judgment was fully aceomplished.— 
Besides all which, the time of the Amerie:n war, 
with all its grand events, its extraordinary charac- 
ters, and its appalling nature, is already sufficiently 
remote for the purposes of the fictionist. Tradi- 
tion still presents its incidents with freshness, while 
the lapse of time throws its scenes into that dubi- 
ous light, so favorable to the speculations of the 
faney. 

Cooper in his “Spy,” has shown how our native 
materials may be worked up. His success will 
stimulate others—but till it does, we must ask 
liberty to retain our relish for the good things which 
grow in othr climates, else shall we be in the con- 
dition of a man who lived where he could only get 
pine apples for food—he wanted variety, and would 
have exchanged all his luxuries for a crust of bread. 

A very sericus injury is done to the literature of 
the country by many newspaper proprietors. Their 
plan is to puff every book of which a copy is pre- 
sented to them, and considering a puff worth a copy, 
they will not notice a good book unless it is given 
them! The consequence is that all the trash of the 
press is sold in that way, while good books and ex- 
pensive editions, which cost too much to give away 
by the groce, are rarely or never heard of by the 
mass of the people. So profligate has the press 
become in this particular, that we now make ita 
rule to believe a book good for nothing when we 
see it highly praised in certain quarters, with the 
acknowledgment of having ‘‘ received a copy.” — 
The public must put cown this system of catering, 
if they expecta healthy supply of food in the book 
market. 


Webster’s grand Dictionary is a most valuable 
contribution to English literature, and coming 
from an American, does credit to our country. It 
supplies many deficiencies in Johnson’s, and is 
about being reprinted in London, where its merits 
are highly appreciated. The English language is 
spreading over half the earth. Dr. Webster calcu- 
lates that in little more than two centuries, there 
will be not fewer than three hundred millions of 
people inhabiting the North American continent, 
forming the great American republic, and speaking 
the English as their native tongue. We may also 
look to the British North American possessions, to 
South Africa, to the Indian Peninsula, to New 
Holland, and to the great multitudes of the Islands 
of the Pacific, &e. as about to receive a population 
of English and American descent and language.— 
And shall each and every one of these countries 
and islands repudiate their ancestors and their lit- 
erature, and establish one of theirown? JVe have 
a colony in Africa, where our plan will probably 
be followed, and they will have no literature, be- 
cause they will have none but native! Away then, 
with the silly prejudice against English books—till 
we have plenty of better, let us read the best. The 
names of Franklin, Washingf#n, Adams, Jay, 
Madison, Marshall, Ramsay, Dwight, Trumbull, 
Smith, Ames, Kent, Irving, Cooper and Cleaveland 
are good names, and a great number will yet be ad- 
dedtothem. Until that is the case, give us all that 


is desirable in the language, whether from the press 
of London, New Holland, or Liberia. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have this week published 
a neat volume entitled ‘Knowledge forthe Pcople, 
or the Plan Why and Because.”? The first nume 
ber or part, applies to Domestie Science exclusive- 
ly, and treats of matters and things which every 
body can understand. From a late number we have 
extracted a page or two, which will be found in 
another part of our paper. Few books are more 
happily calculated not only to interest, but to be 
really useful, than this. 

RevorvutronaRy Soxipiters.—A meeting com- 
posed of revolutionary soldiers was lately held at 
Prineeton, N. J. for the purpose of appealing to 
Congress for remunera ion of their services. Sev- 
eral of them were unable to write their names 
without the assistance of a guiding hand. What 
an interesting scene must they have afforded to those 
who now possess that liberty which they fought and 
bled for. The Princeton Courier says—** Such an 
assemblage of old men was never before witnessed 
in New Jersey, nor, it is believed, in the United 
States. There were eighty-three at the meeting, 
and upon inquiry, the youngest was found to be 
nearly seventy years of age, and the greater part of 
them trom seventy -five to eighty-five. Their uni- 
ted ages amounted to above 6,200 years. One was 
entirely blind—one could not walk without crutch- 
es--and several with difficulty could ascend the 
stairway to the room where they met, without as- 
sistance. Such are now the shattered remains of 
the Old Jersey Blues. Could they have exhibited 
themselves before Congress, it would have been a 
much more touching appeal than any they can pos- 
sibly make on paper.” 


Rartroaps.—Much excitement prevails in Eng- 
land respecting the use of locomotive engines 
on the Liverpool and Manchester railroad. We 
find it stated that it is impossible to plough with 
horses or oxen within half a mile of the road, in 
consequence of the noise and fright which the en- 
gines make while going at so fearful a gait. This 
is a most serious censideration, and comes home 
to our own doors—the Germantown road crosses 
the turnpike, and the steamers, it is said, will pre- 
vent all other travelling on the road, for fear of 
fright and accident. As for ploughing, it will have 
to be done by steam. 


It is stated in a London paper, that the eatables 
alone, for the banquet in Westminster Hall, at the 
last coronation, were charged £25,000! 


The elder Kean was in good health at the last 
dates from England. He was playing at the Hay- 
market theatre to good houses. 


Rev. Mr. McDowell, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 
has been unanimously appointed professor of Ec- 
elesiastical History and Charch Policy in the Union 
Theological Seminary at Prince Edward, Virginia. 


Tt is stated from Lubec, Maine, that the lead 
mine there is very valuable, the shaft running hori- 
zontally into a hill, which is approachable by the 
largest vessels. English miners think it inexhausti- 
ble. Two men, in a few weeks, have thrown out 
29 to 25 tons of ore. In the vicinity are indications 
of copper, iron and coal. 


A country editor informs his readers that the city 
folks are in great dread of rapid dogs! 
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THE DRAMWIA. 


The boards of our theatres have been graced 
by the appearance of Sinciarr, an English 
vocalist recently arrived at New York, where 
he has been attracting crowded houses, The 
power of his voice surpasses that of any other 
vocalist who ever visited this country. 


As some of our readers will be anxious to be 
informed of some particulars in the history of 
this accomplished singer, we subjoin a short 
sketch from one of the New York papers. 


“Mr. Sinclair was born near Edinburg; being 
fond of music from his earliest years, he receiv- 
ed every instruction that could be procured from 
the best masters there; when very young he 
went to Aberdeen and taught singing for two 
erern still making music his study, wishing to 

ear the best his own country afforded, he went 
on a visit to London with the intention of again 
returning to Aberdeen, but while there, an in- 
clination to be in the army made him change 
his views; a friend’s interest procured him a 
commission which he was on the point of accept- 
ing, when accidentally meeting some musical 
friends, he was solicted by them to give his ser- 
vices for a play which was to be performed in 
aid of a person in distressed circumstances, at 
the Hay-market Theatre. The flattering recep- 
tion he met with, prompted his triends to advise 
him to give up all idea of the army, and being 
at the same time introduced io Mr. Welsh, he 
volunteered to take him as a pupil, his friend’s 
advice was followed, and Mr. Welsh having tak- 
en him to Mr. Harrisof Covent Garden Theatre, 
an engagement for five years was immediate- 


ly offered him,after hearing him sing one song; . 


his success was complete; and in the Burletta 
of Midas, which was got out for him, he sang 
the favorite air of * Pray Goody,” three times a 
night for 60 successive nights. His engagement 
was afterwards renewed tor two years more dur- 
ing which time he married a lady of family and 
independent fortune. At the conclusion of his 
engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, he re- 
fused all overture to renew it, being resolved to 
fulful a plan he had long in contemplation of 
visiting Italy, that nothing might be wanting to 
complete his study and knowledge of music ; 
while there he became the favorite pupil of 
Rossini, he performed, after having perfected 
himself in Italian, at Venice, Florence, and as 
first tenor singer at all the principal theatres in 
Italy, and was equally successful! in all—he was 
the only Englishman who ever received the ho- 
nor of having a diploma from the celebrated 
Philharmonic Academy in Bologne, esteemed 
the highest mark of honor that could be eonfer- 
red, and was commanded to sing at a Concert 
in Venice before the Emperor of Russia, Aus- 
tria, King of Naples, &c, who were there from 
the Congress in 1823—before leaving Italy he 
was engaged by Mr. Kemble to return to Covent 
Garden Theatre for 50 nights, and appeared in 
* The Cabinet” in November 1824. His recep- 
tion was beyond all anticipation; the Polacca he 
was made to repeat three times, a circumstance 
hitherto unheard of. The Opera ran for many 
nights, and was commanded to be performed by 
his late Majesty George [V.—a most flattering 
mark of approbation was bestowed during the 
night on Mr. Sinclair by the King, and a mes- 
sage sent at the conclusion of the performance 
stating his Majesty’s satisfaction; and his fine 


taste was well known. His success has still con 
tinued ; but having had always a strong desire 
to see America, he declined re-engaging at Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, where he was last winter, 
and accepted Mr. Price’s offer of an engagement 
at N. Y. more, it is said, from a wish to increase 
his fame than his fortune, which is independ- 
ent. Mr. Sinclair, however, has always stood 
high, both as to respectability and kindness to 
his mother, who receives aid trom him regularly 
every year.” 


ANECDOTE. 

Nor long ago two young sparks, (linen drapers 
as was supposed) froma great city of the East, 
took up their residence at an Inn in the West 
Highlands, (the landlord of which has been so 
graphically described by acontemporary as ‘the 
rattling, roaring, ready-witted, warm-hearted, 
big-fisted Highlandman that keeps what her 
himself callsthe Travelling Emporium.’) The 
youths in question soon began to ‘smoke’ Du- 
gald the waiter, (along with their segars,) as the 
best method of showing their importance; and 
tosuch an extent did they harass the poor fel- 
low, that, finding it impossible to please them, 
either with their victuals or his most assiduous 
services, he was constrained to inform his mas- 
ter that, rather than go near them any more, he 
would be forced to leave the Emporium. Rory, 
on hearing the complaint, was not long in de- 
termining on a way to punish ‘the saucy scoon- 
rels.’ He therefore took the young gentlemen 
under his own especial charge, and soon discov- 
ered that Dugald had not been complaining un- 
necessarily; but to favor his design they were 
served most obsequiou.ly, and allowed to rail 
on. When the gentlemen were about to depart, 
the bill was demanded, but Rory charged every 
thing so extravagantly, that even the waiter, to 
whom it was shown, uttered an exclamation, in 
Gaelic, indicative of astonishment at its exor- 
bitance. Nothing daunted, however, the ac- 
count was presented, when, ‘ foaming with rage 
and fury,’ the indignant strangers vociferated, 
‘Pray, Mr. Boniface, is this your usual rate of 
charging?’ ‘Oh, not at all, not at all Gentle- 
men,’ calmly replied Rory. ‘And why not, fel- 
low?’ * Because, gentlemen, it is not ordinary 
people we make our living by—and however 
much you may conceal your names, | know by 
your manner that you are Noblemen.’ ‘Noble- 
men !’ exclaimed the gentlemen, with great self- 
complacency. ‘Yes, Noblemen,’ cried Rory, 
seeing the pill was going down. ‘Did I not find 
it out at once? you’re Noblemen in disguise— 
you need never deny it to me, my Lords,’ and 
bowing himself out of the apartment, almost 
suffocating with laughter, retired to enjoy the 
joke with his household. In a minute after the 
bill was settled in full, and Dugald, the waiter, 
received seven shillings and sixpence for his 
trouble, 


[t is said that had Mr. Hume’s motion for 
Colonial Representation passed into a law 
there would have been a great deal of con- 
tention as to the representation of certain 
places. It is rumoured that Aume tpee, 
Tom Macauley, Cobbett, Hunt, O’ Connell, 
Burdett and his man (now a co-Baronet,) 
Lord Nugent, Bear Ellice, Don-key, Sir R. 
Birnie, St. john Long,Long,Moses Apy Poole, 
and many other gentlemen of equal celebrity 
would all have started for BOTANY BAY. 
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LITERARY. 


or Sir Water Scort; Ca- 
rey & Lea, Philadelphia. 


A most pleasant volume for a literary reader, 
one who loves to trace the progress of a great 
author, from the first dawnings of his genius 
until it breaks out into the full blaze of meri- 
dian brightness, The course of this great lu- 
minary of the nineteenth century is given in 
his own words, and his thoughts, motives, ac- 
tions, and general occupations, are detailed with 
a liveliness that rivets attention in the outset, 
while the modesty which distinguishes the 
whole, is not the least charm of the volume.—— 
We have been particularly struck with his ac- 
count of the success of his earlier productions, 
although we should have been much better 
pleased had he been more minute. Of “Mar- 
mion” he says— 


“T had formed the prudent re-olution to en- 
deavor to bestow a little more labor than I had 
yet done on my productions, and to be in no 
hurry again to announce myself as a candidate 
for literary fame. Accordingly particular pas- 
sages of a poem, which was finally called 
*“ Marmion,” were labored with a good deal of 
eare, by one by whom much care was seldom 
bestowed, Whether the work was worth the 
labor or not, 1 am no competent judge; but I 
may be permitted to say, that the period of its 
composition was a very happy one, in my life; 
so much so, that | remember with pleasure, at 
this moment, some of the spots in which par- 
ticular passages were composed. It is probably 
owing to this, that the Introductions to the sev- 
eral Cantoes assumed the form of familiar epis- 
tles to my intimate friends, in which [ alluded, 
perhaps more than was necessary or graceful, 
to my domestic occupations and amusements— 
a loquacity which may be excused by those who 
remember, that ‘out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’ 


“The misfortunes of a near relation and 
friend, which happened at this time, led me to 
alter my prudent determination, which had been, 
to use great precaution in sending this poem 
into the world; and made it convenient at least, 
if not absolutely necessary, to hasten its publi- 
cation. The publishers of ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ emboldened by the success of 
that poem, willingly offered a thousand pounds 
for ‘Marmion.’ The transaction being no se- 
cret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at 
general war with all who blacked paper, an op- 
portunity to include me in his satire, entitled 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ I never 
could conceive how an arrangement between an 
author and his publishers, if satisfactory to the 
persons concerned, could afford matter of cen- 
sure to any third party. I had taken no unu- 
sual or ungenerous means of enhancing the 
value of my merchandize,—I had never higgled 
a moment about the bargain, byt accepted at 
once what I considered the handsome offer of 
my publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were 
not of opinion that they, had been taken advan- 
tage of in the transaction, which indeed was 
one of their own framing; on the contrary, the 
sale of the Poem was so far beyond their expec- 
tation, as to induce them to supply the author's 
cellars with what is always an acceptable pre- 


sent to a young Scottish housekeeper, namely, a 
hogshead of excellent claret. 


“The Poem was finished in too much haste, to 
allow me an opportunity of softening down, if 
not removing, some of its most prominent de- 
fects. The nature of Marmion’s guilt, although 
similar instances were found, and might be quo- 
ted, as existing in feudal times, was nevertheles 
not sufficiently peculiar to be indicative of the 
character of the period, forgery being the crime 
of a commercial, rather than a proud and war- 
like age. This gross defect ought to have been 
remedied or palliated. Yet I suffered the tree 
to lie as it had fallen. I remember my friend 
Dr. Leyden, then in the East, wrote me a furi- 
ous remonstrance on the subject. I have, nev- 
ertheless, always been of opinion, that correc- 
tions, however necessary, have a bad effect after 
publication, An author is never so decidedly 
condemned as by his own confession, and may 
long find apologists and partizans until he gives up 
his own cause. I was not, therefore, inclined 
to afford matter for censure out of my own ad- 
missions; and, by good fortune, the novelty of 
the subject, and, if [ may say so, some force and 
vivacity of description, were allowed to atone 
for many imperfections. Thus the second ex- 
periment on the public patience, generally the 
most perilous,—for the public are then most apt 
to judge with rigor what in the first instance 
they had received, perhaps with imprudent gen- 
erosity,--was in my case decidedly successful. 
I had the good fortune to pass this ordeal favo- 
rably, and the return of sales before me makes 
the copies amount to thirty-six thousand print- 
ed between 1805 and 1825, besides a considera- 
ble sale since that period.” 


After publishing the “ Lady of the Lake” and 
* Rokeby,” he removes to Abbotsford, of which 
he gives us as glance in the following paragraph: 


“In the mean time years crept on, and not 
without their usual] depredations on the passing 
generation. My sons had arrived at the age 
when the paternal home was no longer their 
best abode, and both were destined to active life. 
The field-sports, to which I was peculiarly at- 
tached, had now less interest, and were replaced 
by other amusements of a more quiet charac- 
ter; and the means and opportunity of pursu- 
ing these were to be sought for. I had, indeed, 
for some years attended to farming, a knowledge 
of which is, or at least was then, indispensable 
to the comforts of a family residing in a solitary 
country-house; but although this was the favo- 
rite amusement of many of my friends, I have 
never been able to consider it as a source of 
pleasure. I never could think it a matter of 
passing importance, that my cattle, or crops, 
were better or more plentiful than those of my 
neighbors, and nevertheless I began to feel the 
necessity of some more quiet out-door occupa- 
tion than I had hitherto pursued. I purchased 
a small farm of about 100 acres, with the pur- 
pose of planting and improving it, to which 
property circumstances afterwards cnabled me 
to make considerable additions; and thus an 
era took place in my life, almost equal to the 
important one mentioned by the Vicar of Wake- 
field, when he removed from the Blue-room to 
the Brown, In point of neighborhood, at least, 
the change of residence made little more differ- 
ence. Abbotsford, to which we removed, was 
only six or seven miles down the Tweed, and 
lay on the same beautiful stream. It did not 
possess the romantic character of Ashiestee], my 
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former residence; but it had a stretch of mea- 
dow-land along the river, and possessed, in the 
phrase of the landscape gardener, considerable 
capabilities. Above all, the land was my own, 
like Uncie Toby’s Bowling-green, to do what I 
would with. It had been, though the gratifica- 
tion was long postponed, an early wish of mine 
to connect myself with my mother-earth, and 
prosecute those experiments by which a species 
of creative power is exercised over the face of 
nature, I can trace, even to childhood, a plea- 
sure derived from Dodsley’s Leasowes, and I 
envied the poet much more for the pleasure of 
accomplishing the objects detailed in his friend’s 
sketch of his grounds, than for the possession 
of pipe, crook, flock, and Phillis to the boot of 
all. My memory also, tenacious of quaint ex- 
pressions, still retained a phrase which it had 
from an old almanac of Charles the Second’s 
time, (when every thing down to almanacs af- 
fected to be smart,) in which the reader, in the 
month of June, is advised for health’s sake to 
take a walk of a mile or two before breakfast, 


_and, if he can possibly so managé, to let his ex- 
_ercise be taken upon his own land. 


“ With the satisfaction of having aiiained the 
fulfilment of an early and long-cherished hope, 
I commenced my improvements, as delightful 
in their progress as those of a child who first 
makes a dress for a new doll. The nakedness 
of the land was in time hidden by woodlands 
of considerable extent—the smallest of possi- 
ble cottages was progressively expanded into a 
sort of dream of a mansion-house, whimsical 
in the exterior, but convenient within. Nor did 
I forget what is the natural pleasure of every 
man who has been a reader, | mean the filling 
the shelves of a tolerably large library. All 
these objects 1 kept in view, to be executed as 
convenience should serve ; and a'though I knew 
many years must elapse before they could be 
attained, [ was of a disposition to comfort my- 
self with the Spanish proverb, ‘Time and I 
against any two.’ ” 


But we have no room to follow the author.— 
Were we to attempt to extract all that pleases 
us, we should insert the book entire—a liberali- 
ty for which the publishers would not be dis- 
posed to thank us. It has interested us more 
than any other volume from the same pen, and 
in the present dearth of new books, will be read 
with an avidity proportioned to its merits. 


MISCELLANY. 


=== 


THE BELL AT SEA.—nx MRS. HBMANS, 


When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 

‘Then pealed the Rock’s lone Bell 
Sternly by night. 

Far over cliff and surge, 
Swept the deep sound, 

Making each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more profound. 


“Yet that funeral tone 
The sailor blessed, 
Steeving through darkness en 
With fearless breast. 
E’n thus may we, that float 
On Life’s wide sea, 
Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be! 


Lord Hudson said, ‘to have courage to observe an 
affront, is to be even with an adversary. To have 
the patience to forgive it, is to be above him.” 


= 
Cuitpren.—If you are a father, prevent if possi- 
ble, your daughters from squinting or lisping, and 
your sons from growing up with caret knees— 
thus A—or legs like parenthesis—thus ()—for 
these defects, if allowed to “grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength,” are 
sure to infatuate them with the stage as a profes- 
sion. I have assisted, as the French say, at some 
few private plays, and never met with an amateur 
Romeo or Juliet but had one or other of these de- 
fects in high perfection, if not some one more im- 
possible and provoking. As a general rule, keep 
your childven’s legs straight, and learn them to 
look right before them, and they may become use- 
ful members of society; reverse the rule, and you 
make them vagabonds. 


Charpentier has the following eloquent passage 
**Whenever, I cast my eyes on ostentatious epi- 
taphs, I feel a wish to write under them, ‘As man 
is composed of pride and infirmities, passenger, 
you here behold them fully exemplified. ‘This 
tomb indicates the feebleness, and this epitaph the 
pride of his nature.’ How just a picture is this of 
the character of the deceased person when alive! 
Under robes of silk and embroidery he concealed 
from the eyes of the world the weakness and dis- 
eases of his decaying body. A wounded conscience, 
a feeble understanding, and eternal toil ef solici- 
tude and sorrows were hidden beneath the mask of 
a tranquil countenance, a steady and penetrating 
eye.” 


Warrers.—I always endeavour to be liberal with 
waiters, and *‘such small deer,” and reckon that I 
save ten pounds a year by so doing; for if you will 
not pay them, they will pay themselves. I get the 
freshest chops, the best cigars, and a civil good- 
night, with the use of an umbrella when it rains, by 
this simple expedient: whereas 1 observe that your 
niggardly rewarders are always ‘‘to seek” for some 
one or more of these comforts of life. It is the 
way of the world, from the peer to the post-boy: 
we serve those persons with most pleasure from 
whom we derive the most profit. 


Srcrets.—The easiest way of keeping a secret is 
to forget it as soon as communicated. You may 
have a considerable reputation for confidence in 
this matter, thus easily acquired. The only secret 
worth knowing in this life is, how one man con- 
trives to be better than another; all the rest is mere 
alchemy. 


Brrutovs AcquaintTances.—Never offer your 
services to see a stranger home whois Bacchi ple- 
nus; for after pulling your shoulders from their 
sockets, in efforts to support him, or rolling you in 
the mud when he chooses to refresh therein him- 
self, itis ten to one but he charges you with pick- 
ing his pocket of something he never held in fee in 
his life, or else he abuses you for refusing to see 
him to his door, though it is five miles further out 
of your way, and you have convoyed him six. 
Above all, if he looks married, never see him quite 
home. I need not explain why. 

Our sourest disappointments are made of our 
sweetest hopes, as the best vinegar is made from 
the best wine. It were happier it men would hope 
less, that they might be less yee. ramen but who 
shall set the mark, and who would ke2p within if 
it were set? 


CoxveERrsATIon.—In conversation, eschew that poor 
penny-farthing pedantry of suggesting etymologies, 
and being curious about the origin of this or that 
expression. Words are the current coin of con- 
versation: take them as they are told down te you, 
and pay them away as demanded. It would be as 
rational for a man to be curious to know through 
what hands every shilling in his purse had passed, 
_ whence this word is derived, snd whence the 
other, 
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THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


She’s beautiful, amiable, witty, refined; full of mu- 
sic, poetry and feeling; but she’s married. Talking 
to such a being is like owning a ticket in a lottery 
already drawn. 


**How are you this morning?” sail Sam Foote toa 
lawyer, ‘*Not at all myself,” says Latitat.—**Then 
1 congratulate you,” replied Sim, ‘*For be whoever 
else you will, you will bea gainer by the bargain.” 


A blunder-buss—A schoolmiuster in Rensellaer co. 
New York, has been fined one thousand dollars, 
for kissing one of his female pupils—iithout per- 
mission, 


Astrronomy.—A facetious fellow, after reading the 
Report of the Astronomical Society tor the past 
year, (which is very favoruble,) observed, ‘*Well! 
Astronomy is looking up.” 


Don Mievrt.—A London paper says he is the 
most shamefully belied gentleman in all Christen- 
dom, or there is but one place where he can look 


for a welcome as warm as he deserves! 


A Seottish nobleman one day visited a lawyer at 
his office, in which at the time, there was a blazing 
fire, which led him to exclaim, ‘Mr. —, your office 
is as hotas an oven.’ ‘Soit should be, my Lord,’ re- 
plied the lawyer, ‘asitis here that make my dread.’ 


Over the stall of a public writer in la Rue de Bae, 
at Paris, is the following inscription: *M. Renard, 
public writer, advising compiler, translates the 
tongues, explains the languages of Flowers, and 
sells tried potatoes!’ 


A facetious host, well known to every one who 
has visited to Albany, is said to have remarked 
concerning travellers on railroads, ‘that our diffi- 
culty hitherto had been to find time time to travel, 
bat when railroads were constructed our only diffi- 
culty would be to find time to stop.” 


A dashing young nobleman applauded one of Tag- 
lioni’s dances vehemently, and at its conclusion, 
which was with a pirouette, boisterously exclaimed 
“Encore!?? Lady St. Maur was asked what could 
make her friend so noisy in his exclamation. ‘Oh!’ 
replied her ladysh p, ‘] suppose he thought that 
one good turn deserved another.’ 


An officer whom Louis XIV. had been strongly so- 
licited to appoint to a certain situation, was present- 
edtohim. ‘* This geotleman,” said the king, ‘‘is 
too old.” Sire,” replied the officer with much 
tuct, ‘*lam only four years older thin your ma- 
jesty, and I calculate on serving you for five-and- 
twen‘y years to come.” The king appointed him 
to the situation. 


Bishop Burnet once preaching before Charles 2d, 
was much warmed by his subject, and uttering a re- 
ligious truth in a very earnest manner, with great 
vehemenee struck his fist upon the desk, and cried 
out in a loud voice,—“who dare deny this?”’— 
**Faith,” observed the king in a key not quite so 
loud as the preacher, ‘*nobody that is within reach 
of that great fist of your’s.” 


Tue pennant.—The followihg shows the deriva- 
tion of pennant at the head of the mainmast of a 
a man of war:—When Van Trump was sweeping 
the seas with his men of war, by way of a boast be 
pnt a broom at the head of his mast, for which, 
when Elizabeth had notice, she desired all her 
men of war to mounta long strip of linen at the 
head of their masts, as much as to say she would 
flog them soundly if they dared to molest her. 


EPITAPH 


On a Marine Officer, in the church-yard of Barwick -in- 
Elmet, Yorkshire. 


Here lies, retired from busy seenes, 
A first lieutenant of Marines, 

Who la ely lived in gay content, 

On board the brave ship Diligent. 


Now stripp’d of all his warlike show, 
And laid in box of elm below, 
Confin’d in earth in narrow borders, 
He rises not till further orders. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend J. L. F. of Washington, O., will find by re- 
ferring Lo our notes to correspondents, that we replied 
to him a month ago. We now repeat that his very 
ingenious plan Aas been submitted to the P. F. Co. 
and that as soon as acted on, Which will be ina month 
or so, he shall be particularly informed as to the result. 
We assure him he has not been forgotten. 


A much valued correspondent enquires—Why are liz- 
ards to be found on highways after showers?—Second- 
ly: Why are they frequently to be met with on clay 
roads, and scarcely, if ever, on sand plains? 

We answer, that lizards, and the whole species to 
which they belong, derive additional vigor and spirits 
from rain, and become locomotive immediately when 
they perceive a shower—they then walk outin search 
of the worms on which they feed, and which are more 
plentiful at the surface when it is wet, as every one 
knows who has paid the leasi attention to the subject. 
The same may be said of the common field tortoise— 
the moment a shower descends, he ereets his head and 
walks forth as proud as a peacock. Secondly. Lizards 
inhabit ees—trees grow vigorously iu the vicinity of 
clay roads, but rarely on sandy plains. 

We cannot perceive the drift of the remarks made by a 
correspondent in New Orleans Does he wish to know 
what periodicals are in the pay of publishers, aud thus 
ascertain who is believable? 

We can truly say to the inhabitant of a smail square 
room somewhat elevated—* People who live in glass 
houses should avoid throwing stones.’’ 

Without flattery, we do most truly admire the effusions 
of Stella—Sorry are we to say the only ariicle she 
makes is bonnets! 

Anagrams are a little ont of fashion; that on the Tyrol- 
ese Miustrels is too bad 

“Horace in Pinuladelphia’’—so called, never appeared in 
this paper; he has lett the city, we understand. 

We have no objection to quoting the market for rea) es- 
tate; itis rising sul, and will probably goon increasing 
in value; will any of our readers furnish statistics of 
the kind = Our own employments lead us more among 
types than titles, books than builders; and it is so rare 
that we have money to put out on morigage, that we 
never luok into securities. 

“Pen-ultimo’’ will find employment in the city; writing- 
masters always succeed; the human haid is like the 
couscience, it may be moulded at will by a skilful Lago. 

We are in arrear in acknowledging several literary wor- 
sels. ‘I'he youthful poet, who has run a rhyming par- 
allel between “ Blue and Biack Eyes,’ has not done 
full justice to so brilliant and animating atheme. His 
lines are cold and prosaic, and we are inclined to think 
that he praises the eyes of beauty by Aearsay. 


Wecannot consent to publish the species of scandal sent 
by “Mercutio ’’ We leave it to the loquacity of faded 
gossips, and to the pert malignity of the murderers of 
repu.ation, Who call out— 

‘* Haste thee nymph, and with thee bring, 
Many a little venum'd sting ; 

Many a tale that no one Knows, 

Of shall be nameless, belles and beaux, 

Just imported curtain lectuies, 

Winks and nods and shrewd conjectures , 
Half a dozen strange suspicions, 

Built on stranger suppositions ; 

Unknown marriages some twenty, &c. &c.”" 


“ Bridget Nightingale’? may siug to others. We like 
only the 
Wisely careless, innocently gay.’’ 
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